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From Good Words. 
WICLIF’S VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


It was in or about the year 1380 that Wiclif 
published his English Bible. Of all the books 
that have been published in this land, Wiclif’s 
version of the Scriptures is certainly one of the 
most interesting to British Christians, partly be- 
cause of the light which it throws on the char- 
acter and growth of the English language, but 
chiefly because of the great influence which it 
exerted in bringing about the Protestant Refor- 
mation. It is intended in this paper to lay before 
the readers of Good Words, a few of the pecu- 
liarities of Wiclif’s version, and, lest the field 
should prove too extensive, all the instances re- 
ferred to will be taken from the New Testa- 
ment. 

Wiclif translated from the Vulgate, and his 
version, therefore, partakes of the Vulgate’s im- 
perfections. It is almost needless to observe, 
that it is in many respects inferior to that which 
was published in 1611, and which is called the 
Authorized Version. It is to be presumed that 
each translation and revision, from 1380 to 1611, 
Was an improvement on its predecessors, and, 
without eutering into the question of the expe- 
diency of a new translation or revision, this 
much may be said, that there is no reason to 
suppose that in the version of 1611 perfection 
was attained. In many respects, then, Wiclif’s 
version is not equal to the authorized, but in a 
few it is perhaps superior. I have noticed a 
considerable number of passages to which, I 
think, this remark applies; to some of these 
passages I shall presently refer, and the reader 
shall judge for himself. 
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The change that has taken place in the Eng- 
lish language during the last five hundred years 
is certainly very great. Many words that were 
commonly used in Wiclif’s time have utterly 
disappeared; many others have been strangely 
altered in their orthography ; and others, again, 
are no longer used in the sense which they for- 
merly bore. In the course of a few generations 
Wiclif’s version will be as unitatelligible to the 
unlearned Englishman as the Vulgate from which 
it was taken. 

Already it is difficult for the English reader 
to recognise in Wiclif’s version some of the 
proper names in Scripture with which he is most 
familiar. The difficulty is enhancedeby the fact 
that Wiclif so often gives proper names of both 
persons and places without an initial capital. 
Perhaps “pilat of pounce” may easily be 
made out; nor does “ farao” puzzle us much ; 
nor is it hard to recognize in “ tite” the good 
man whom Paul left in Crete; but it is no easy 
matter to discover in “ sache,” “ Zaccheus ;” in 
“eayn,” “Cain;” in “ astirak,” “ Aristarchus ;” 
in “oold poul,” “Paul the aged;” in “a 
mighti man,” “ Tyrannus ;” in the “ chepinge of 
Appius,” “ Appii Forum ;” in “a child mak,” 
“ Aceldama.” 

Again, the reader is sometimes perplexed by 
the fact that there are words which Wiclif has 
not translated, and for which English equiva- 
lents are given in the Authorized Version. 
For instance, the gospel is often with Wiclif 
“the evangeli;” the pearl of great price is 
“o precious margerite ;” the music which the 
elder brother heard in his father’s house is 
“symfyone :” the napkin in which the pound 
was laid up is a “ sudari;” the governor of the 
wedding-feast at Cana appears as the “ archi- 
triclyn ;” the feast of tabernacles is the “ seno- 
fegia ;” the place that is called the pavement is 
the “lithostratos;” the festival of the new 
moon is the “neomynye.” There is, however, 
one word which Wiclif has very sensibly trans- 
lated, and which in the Authorized Version is 
untranslated: that word is Mammon. Wiclif 
leaves the unlearned reader in no doubt as to 
this word, “ye moun not serve God and ricch- 
esse. 
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Occasionally, too, a Latinism of unusual form, 
perplexes the plain unlettered Englishman, as 
he reads Wiclif. He will meet with the “ loaves 
of proposisioun,” instead of .the shew-bread ; for 
principality and power, “ principat and potestat;” 
for idols, “symylacris.’’ Generally, however, 
this last word is rendered by an equivalent even 
more’ perplexing to the English reader than 
‘‘symylacris.” 

Wiclif’s almost constant word for idolsis “‘ maw- 
mets ;” a very curious word witha very curious his- 
tory, as will be seen on consulting the following ex- 
tract from Selden’s Table Talk, Art. Popery: 
“ We charge the prelatical clergy with Popery, to 
make them odious; though we know they are guilty 
of no such thing; just as, heretofore, they called 
images mammets, and the adoration of images 
mammetry, that is, Mahomet and Mahometry ; 
odious names; when all the world knows the 
Turks are forbidden images by their religion.” 
Anything, however false, that could bring the 
Mahometans, into disrepute, was welcome, and 
so they were represented as worshippers of idols, 
although iconoclasm was a main article of their 
religion. Mahomet, mawmet, and idol, became 
equivalent terms, and Wiclif, falling in with the 
general prejudice, adopts this product of spleen 
and misrepresentation, and says, “Little chil- 
dren, keep yourself from mawmetis.” 

Wiclif’s version has also much of this defect, 
viz.: the numberless multiplication of English 
words where there is but one in the original. 
Our own version is by no means free from this 
fault. In one verse we have the untranslated 
word Areopagus, and three verses afterwards the 
very same word is translated Mar’s Hill. One 
of the noblest words in Scripture is, without any 
reason, sometimes rendered by love, sometimes 
by charity ; another is translated atonement here, 
and reconciliation there. Dean Trench, in his 
work on the revision of the New Testament, 
points out many cases of the needless multipli- 
cation of English words, where one would have 
answered better. This fault appears: often in 
Wiclif. Thus the chief priests are sometimes 
called the “ Princis of Priests,” sometimes “ Bis- 
chopis”—‘ the Bischopis answeride we have no 
kyng but the emperour.” For the sop that was 
given to the traitor we have three words, “soppe,” 
“ mossel,” and “ mussel ;” and for one and the same 
word we have “eldermen,”’ “senyouris,” and 
“preestis,” Wiclif, however, does not commit the 
egregrious blunder of calling the passover Easter ; 
with him the passover, I believe, is always, or 
almost always, “ pask.”” And I have observed 
instances in which two words given in the ori- 
ginal, which are translated by one in the Au- 
thorized Version, are properly distinguished by 
Wiclif. For example, in the beyinning of 
Luke 7 we read of the centurion’s servant whom 
Jesus healed. In the Authorized Version the 
word servant is used all through the narrative. 
But in the original, two words are used: one 
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denoting a servant or slave ; the other also de- 


noting a servant, but having, in addition, the 
sense of child, a term indicative of affection. 
Now, we read that the servant was dear to the 
centurion. In the first place, the servant is 
spoken of as a servant; but when the centurion 
speaks of him in verse 7, the word indicative of 
affection is used. This distinction, which is 
overlooked in the Authorized Version, is pre- 
served by Wiclif. Verse 2,“ A servant of a cen- 
turion, that was precious to him, was sike.” 
Verse 7 (here the centurion speaks), “ Seie bi 
word, and my child,schal be heelid”’ How 
beautifully does the affection, asserted in verse 2, 
come out in verse 7, where this word has full 
justice done to it. Here, I think, Wiclif is de- 
cidedly in advance of the Authorized Version. 
Dean Treneh complains of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, that it often renders by one English word 
several not perfectly synonymous Greek words. 
He mentions in particular two cases, in each of 
which there are twelve Greek words, and but 
one English equivalent in the Authorized Ver- 
sion. Now, on consulting Wiclif, it will be 
found that for the first twelve he gives six 
English words, and for the other twelve, seven. 
In these cases, notwithstanding the enrichment 
of our language which took place between the 
years 1380 and 1611, we find the earlier version 
much wealthier than the later. 

It is very curious to observe what extraordi- 
nary alterations have taken place, since Wiclif’s 
time, in the accepted meaning of words. Thus 
the verb to sue has now an almost exclusively 
legal signification ; to sue a man is to prosecute 
a man for the payment of adebt. But this is 
Wiclif’s word for follow, although he uses fol- 
low as well. Christ said to Matthew, “Sue 
thou me: and he rose and followed him.” 

In connection with Matthew’s call, we have 
another word which is used in a very different 
manner now. In our version we read that 
Matthew, when called, was sitting at “the re- 
ceipt of custom.” Wiclif tells us that he was 
sitting “‘in atolbothe.” The word tolbooth now 
means a Scotch prison, but it was originally ap- 
plied to a hut erected at a fair for the purpose of 
accommodating the takers of tolls or customs ; and, 
so, Wiclif is perfectly correct ; and, indeed, the 
“tolbothe” is a rather better rendering than 
“the receipt of custom.” As Wiclif calls the 
“yeceipt of custom,” or, rather, the custom- 
house, a “ tol bothe,” so, when he translates 
the passage “‘ custom to whom custom,” he ren- 
ners it, “to whom tol, tol.” 

The word duke is another that has been some- 
what altered in its range of application. Wiclif 
applies it to Christ in Matt. ii. 6. Sovereign is 
a word of very high import now, and is set apart 
for the greatest person in the State; but Wiclif 
gives it to Christian ministers. “Have ye 
mynde of youre sovereyns that have spokun to 
you the word of God.” 
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One of the most singular specimens of change 
in the application of words is to be seen in this 
passage ; ‘‘ Also I preie and the german felowe.” 
My readers may well wonder what German felowe 
is to be found in the New Testament; they will 
discover him in Phil. iv. 3, “ AndI entreat thee, 
also, true yoke-fellow.” 

If an Englishman, utterly unnequainted with 
the Authorized Version, were to take up Wiclif, 
he would be astonished to find what a number 
of castles Jesus and his disciples visited. Their 
whole progress seems to have been a series of 
journeys from one castle to another. “ Jesus 
made iournee bi citees and castels prechynge.” 
“Jesus came not yit in to the castel.” Castle 
is Wiclif’s usual word for village. But his 
use of the word town’is still more curious. Itis 
rather startling to find one of the‘men who ex- 
cused themselves from the supper saying, “I 
have bought a toun, and I have nede to go 
and see it.’ But town is Wiclif’s word for a 



























to come to us, and sit with us. Though not a 
word might be spoken, our hearts would be 
cheered by the presence of such. 

I was at a meeting not long since where were 
four members, one person in the habit of at- 
tending the meeting, and four strangers! I be- 
lieve the company of the strangers was 4 com- 
fort to the few. “Tron sharpeneth iron; so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 
Pr. xxvii. 17. And your hearts, dear friends, 
might be cheered by meeting here and there, in 
these small gatherings, earnest seekers for the 
bread of life, who are learning to love Jesus, 
and whose love would be strengthened by the 
sympathizing pressure of the hand or a few gen- 
tle words. “ See your calling, brethren.” ‘ And 
he gave some apostles ; and some prophets ; and 
some evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” Eph. iv. 11, 12. 

As a Society, do Friends take sufficient care 
to retain their members? Because some of us 
love dress, and even the frivolities of the day, 
does it follow, that love for our Society and its 
members no longer exists? Many of this class 
value the privilege of membership, and were 
older Friends more sociable with the young and 
gay, particularly when they become heads of 
families, it would tend to draw them 1 nearer, and 
keep them within our borders. Charity suf- 
fereth long and is kind.” 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

A. Z. 


Wiclif’s word for country. In our version we 
read that Simon the Cyrenean was coming out 
of the country when he was compelled to carry 
Christ’s cross. Wiclif tells us that he was 
coming “fro the toun.” It seems to be a hope- 
less contradiction, but it is not ; both are right, 
because town is a word which properly signifies 
any enclosed space; in fact, its radical meaning 
seems to be a hedge; it is, therefore, applicable 
to a field, to a farm, in fact, to the country. 
(To be continued.) 





Sy a ee “SMITH OF THE WICK.” 

Some forty years ago I visited for a few 
months the springs at Malvern Wells. The sea- 
son was peculiarly fine and dry, enabling me to 
make many a stroll in the long evenings of June 
and July among the various villages and ham- 
lets which are scattered at the foot of the Mal- 
vern Hills. I found them, for the most part, 
inhabited by a very degraded and untaught peo- 
ple; many could not read, and few seemed to 
know anything about religious truth. This made 
it very desirable that gospel tracts should be 
distributed to those who could read. 

Strolling one evening for this purpose with a 
friend, I came to a little hamlet. It was a 
beautiful summer’s evening. Two groups of 
men and women with their children were seated 
at their cottage doors, resting after their day’s 
work. My attention was soon attracted by one 
who in appearance was superior to those around 
him. He seemed about forty years of age; his 
features were intelligent, but expressive of a 
harsh and determined character. As he rose on 
our approach, his tall, erect form and military 
air showed that he had been a soldier. We 
spoke, hoping for an opportunity to give a tract. 
He mentioned he had served in the Spanish 
peninsular war, and had been in several battles ; 
that a wound unfitting him for active service, 


For Friends’ Review. 
“ Bear yeone another's burdens.”’ Gal. vi. 2. 


It seems to me, much loss is sustained, and 
much comfort lost by our ministers, elders and 
overseers, keeping too exclusively to their 
own meetings. Did such Friends know how 
gladly their presence would be hailed in our 
little meetings, surely they would be willing to 
sit occasionally with us. In sitting in very small 
meetings in my youth, I felt how cheering it 
would be to have the visible sympathy of our 
friends, even were no words expressed: that 
belief is strengthened in maturer years. 

It is very easy for our friends, members of 
large meetings, to say, “Having no minister 
and few strangers visiting you, teaches you to de- 
pend less on man, and more on the Minister of 
the sanctuary ;” but, dear friends, as week suc- 
ceeds week, and month follows month, and 
no voice of supplication, of warning, of 
encouragement, or of love, is heard, it is 
a trial of faith. No sympathizing friend 
comes to show, that though a small body 
we are not unheeded ; that the good Father re- 
members us, and puts in the hearts of His will- 
ing and faithful ones a recollection of the two 
or three, and that, the love of Jesus whom they 
serve constraining them, they are made willing 
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he had been employed as clerk in the commissa- 
riat department; had quitted that situation and 
returned to England; had married, and had set- 
tled with his wife and children in this little 
hamlet. In speaking of his campaigns and the 
commanders under whom he had served, he be- 
‘came yery animated and eloquent, but soon ac- 
companied his narration with such oaths and 
profane expressions that we were glad to hasten 
away, and feared to give him a tract. 

We made some further inquiries elsewhere 
respecting him, and learned that he was gener- 
ally known in the neighborhood as a very vio- 
lent character and a dreadful disturber of the 
little hamlet, particularly on Saturday, when he 
was accustomed to go to markef for his weekly 
provisions ; and returning-home invariably in- 
toxicated, would beat his wife and children, and 
behave violently to all who came near him.— 
There were, at that period, very few resources 
at Malvern Wells. We often wished to hire a 
horse, in order to progure the various articles 
we needed from a distance; but there was no 
horse in the immediate neighborhood but that 
of “Smith of the Wick,” as this man was called. 
But any further communication with him seemed 
quite out of the question. 

I could not, however, but feel deeply con- 
cerned for his immortal soul, and often thought 
what a blessing might result to those around 
him, were that intelligent, energetic mind once 
spiritually directed. But on expressing a wish 
to send him some appropriate tract or book, my 
friends became alarmed, and strongly dissuaded 
me from doing so, saying that I was not aware 
to what annoyance I might be exposed should 
he be offended. I yielded to their advice, 
though I now feel that I ought not to have done 
so. ‘Our times are in His hands” who says 
“ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.” I ought to have taken the most pru- 
dent means, and left the results with God. A 
future day might have been too late to save an 
immortal soul; but the Lord tenderly-considered 
the weakness of his erring servant. 

On leaving Malvern and returning to my 
home, I hastened to convey to him (through a 
friend at Great Malvern) the “ Life of Colonel 
Gardiner.” She sent it through her washer- 
woman, whose little boy was desired to take it 
to his cottage, and hastily disappear. Smith 
was outrageous; he traced the boy, and then 
the mother, and threatened her with great vio- 
lence if she did not tell him the name and resi- 
dence of the person who. had sent the book ; he 
added, that could he but know from whence it 
came, he would be revenged by sending per 
coach a large, heavy hamper of brickbats. The 
poor, frightened woman, who was aware that 
the book was not sent by the lady from whom 
she received it, assured him she did not know 
whence or from whom it came; he left her, still 
vowing vengeance. 
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About a week after, he again visited her. He 
came with the book in his hand, and his man- 
ner was quite changed; he expressed sorrow for 
his late conduct, and asked her pardon. He 
said it was an excellent book, offered to lend it 
to her, and urged her to read it. 

The following Saturday he went as usual to 
market, and returned perfectly sober and quiet. 
On Sunday, to the astonishment of every one, 
Smith appeared at church. From that time, a 
complete change took place in his life and char- 
acter, indicating that he was “ born again.” 

Encouraged by the letters of my friend at Great 
Malvern, I some time after sent him in the same 
circuitous way, a set of “ Burder’s Village Ser- 
mons,” which he so appreciated that he used to 
assemble the cottagers around him in the eve- 
ning to hear.them read; and this habit of read- 
ing to them these sermons and the Scriptures 
he steadily pursued. He now became a good 
husband, father, and neighbor. He was, in 
short, “‘a new creature” in Christ Jesus; “old 
things had passed away, and all things had be- 
come new.” 

The year following, I paid a farewell visit to 
my friend at Great Malvern, previous to my de- 
parture for the Continent. I lost no time in 
visiting the little hamlet. Smith was not at 
home, but I was welcomed by his wife, whose 
placid countenance bespoke her happier lot. She 
hastened to tell me of the change in the char- 
acter of her husband since some kind person 
had sent him a book; he longed, she said, to 
know who it was, that he might express his 
thanks. 

A few days after, I again visited the hamlet. 
I found Smith working alone in his garden. He 
requested me to walk in and rest in his little, 
humble cottage, and soon began to speak on the 
subject which now filled his heart. It was evi- 
dent that he had indeed realized in his inmost 
soul the preciousness of Christ his Redeemer, 
and he “loved much,” for he felt how much 
had been forgiven him. He spoke with much 
humility of his past life, and the circumstances 
of his conversion, and expressed an earnest wish 
to learn to whom he was indebted for the pre- 
cious book which had been the means of s0 
much blessing to his soul. AsI truly desired 
an interest in the good feelings and prayers of 
this devoted ‘Christian, I at length told him the 
secret. His expressions of pious gratitude were 
quite affecting; and as I took my last leave of 
him, he accompanied me to the gate, following 
me with blessings. 

While on the Continent I did not lose sight 
of this interesting convert, of whose life and 
conduct. my friend continued to write most sat- 
isfactory accounts. 

Between two and three years after my last 
visit to Malvern, Smith was attacked with a lin- 
gering illness, which, in a few months, termi- 
nated his earthly course. I was still on the 
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Continent when my friend wrote to me of his 
death. When he was confined to his bed, she 
was enabled sometimes to visit him. He always 
requested she would read the Scriptures to him ; 
this was his great comfort. She spoke of his 
peaceful, happy state; but having much else to 
relate, could not in her letters enter much into 
details. On my return, she too had passed 
away; but she had not witnessed his closing 
days and hours. 

Perhaps some humble chronicler of the little 
hamlet may still survive to tell, in all the details 
of pious gratitude, of the godly life and happy 
departure of this devoted Christian; of all he 
said and all he did in faithful and grateful tes- 
timony to those around him; but the record is 
in Heaven, treasured up in God’s Book” of 
Remembrance, and with it also the mention of 
the results of his efforts. Blessed results there 
doubtless were. Many souls, perhaps, converted 
through his instrumentality, will forever bless 
the Lord for the precious seed sown by this 
single believer. 

About fourteen years ago I met a pious lady, 
who had recently been at Malvern. On ques- 
tioning her respecting the state of the poor 
around those hills, she said she had found but 
little life among those she had visited, with the 
exception of a little village called the Wick, 
where the cottagers were in the regular habit of 
assembling to read the Scriptures. Oh, how 
forcibly was I struck with the faithfulness of 
God! My prayerful wish had been answered, 
not only in mercy bestowed to one individual, 
but on the little circle around him. 

Two things, especially, deserve to be re- 
marked in this little narrative, in which my en- 
deavor has been to keep strictly to unadorned 
facts :—Ist. The invincible power of the grace 
of God; 2d. The simplicity of the means God 
condescends to bless. 

May these encourage any Christian who may 
peruse this narrative to seek, notwithstanding 
every hindrance, the salvation of souls. Reader, 
perhaps you can say, “I also was once travelling 
the broad road which leadeth to destruction, 
heedless of many a warning, of many a gracious 
call, until at length constrained to listen to that 
heavenly voice, saying, ‘I am the way, the 
truth and the life.’” If you have found Him to 
whom these blessed words apply, goin faith and 
commend him to others. Feeble as you may 
be, as an instrument for effecting God’s work, 
the Spirit of God through your words ean turn 
sinners “‘ from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” 

Should this account fall into the hands of any 
who are still thoughtless and unbelieving, may 
the strong evidence it contains of a new, trans- 
forming, heavenly work on a perishing sinner find 
its way to his or her soul! Surely to “ Smith of 
the Wick” the words may be applied, “ He being 
dead yet speaketh.”— The Family Treasury. 


From Frazer’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT THE DEAD SEA. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


The world’s beauty is forever young, but the 
world’s awe and terror are rapidly passing away. 
The halo of mystery which once hung over a 
hundred hills and groves and caverns is dissi- 
pating before our eyes like a resolvable nebula 
in Lord Rosse’s telescope. The Sphynx is no 
enigma now. , That solemn face, blasted by the 
suns and storms of sixty centuries, has been ad- 
mirably photographed, and we shall no doubt all 
place it, shortly, along with other interesting 
characters, as a carte de visite in our albums. 
Dagon, the “ thrice-battered god of Palestine,” 
who seemed to us once so awful a personage, 
has been dragged out of his grave in Sennach- 
erib’s burned and buried palace, and set u 
like a naughty boy in a corner in the British Mu- 
seum. Scylla and Charybdis, where are their 
terrors now? Is not Charybdis traversed, and 
does not Seylla echo every Monday and Thursday 
the puffs of the steamboats of the Messageries 
Impériales? The cave of Trophonius and the 
fountain of Ammon, Styx and Acheron, Delphie 
groves and Theban tombs, have we not rifled 
and sketched and vulgarized them all? Picnics 
are held, as Mr. Trollope assures us, in the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat and in the very sepulchre of 
St. James. 

But there is still some faint lingering shadow 
of the terrible and the sublime in our ideas of 
the Dead Sea—the accursed Asphaltites. True, 
we have discovered all about it—its topography, 
hydrography, and chemical analysis. We know 
that birds fly over it, and fish swim in it, and 
that the pillar designated as Lot’s Wife is the 
result of a secular abrasion of certain saline and 
bituminous deposits. Still, when all is said, 
“ Mare Mortuum” i8 an awe-inspiring name. If 
there be anything which ought not to die, it is a 
sea—the “ image of eternity,” the emblem of 
life and motion which Byron could adjure :— 
“Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow, 

Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.’’ 


But here is a sea not dowered with the immor- 
tal youth of the ever-leaping ocean, but dead— 
dead for three thousand years;—the accursed 
Lake of Sodom! We confess it with shame 
(for it was a piece of gross ignorance), we had 
never constructed out of our moral conscious- 
ness, or out of any book of travels, any definite 
idea ofa Dead Sea, before we actually sawit with 
our eyes. It had remained one of those dark cor- 
ners of the imagination, wherein the terrible 
yet peeps out at us, as in childhood awful eyes 
used to do, from the deep bays of the room after 
dark, when we sat by our mother’s knees in the 
red firelight before the candles were brought, 
and heard her stories of wolves and lost children 
in a wood. If it had been proposed to us as a 
practical excursion to visit Ogre’s House, or 
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Giant Despair’s Castle, or Blue Beard’s Red 
Chamber, we should have gone with as nearly 
as possible the same feelings of delight as we 
started for our journey on the morning of our 
“Day at the Dead Sea.” In the faint hope that in 
this era of tourists ang readers of tourists’ books 
there may yet survive some few as ignorant as 
ourselves‘to whom we could convey a share of 
our impressions of interest and pleasure, we 
shall indite a brief record of that little experi- 
ence. ‘ Better twenty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay,” we are often tempted to say. 
But it must be owned there are some days in 
the East which it would be hard to parallel with 
any month in Europe, however replete with ex- 
citement and interest. At least,in our own 
lives, “a day in Cairo, a day at the Pyramids, 
a day in Jerusalem, a day at Baalbec, and this 
day at the Dead Sea,” have had no equals, even 
in Athens or Rome. 

As we are to speak of the land where time is 
counted from sunset to sunset, our day must be- 
gin, like that of Eden, in the evening. 

_ Mar Saba is not a nice place to sleep at—that 
is to say, for people with prejudices on the sub- 
ject of centipedes. The ground where the tents 
of pilgrims are pitched affords every possible 
opportunity for the study of those entertaining 
articulata, and of course it is quite impossible 
in a tent to exercise anything else but hospital- 
ity towards any visitors who may choose to 
“drop in.” True that for travellers of the 
nobler sex, the grand old monastery of Mar Saba 
opens its doors and offers consolation in the 
shape of surpassingly excellent raki (the most 
unmitigated alcohol known). But for an un- 
holy “ Hajjin” (or female pilgrim) like the 
writer, no such luck was in store. The convent 
of St. Saba must never be polluted by feminine 
Balmorals, and the society of the centipedes 
was quite good enough fgr us. It was accord- 
ingly with no small perturbation of mind that, 
before retiring to rest, we investigated the man- 
ners and customs of those remarkable creatures. 
On a small bush of broom—the original Planta- 
genista of the ;most royal of kingly races—we 
discovered about three or four dozen of our 
friends, long and black, and vicious-looking in 
the extreme. Placing my gauntletalongside of 
one of them as a measure, it appeared that the 
centipede was somewhat longer than the glove, 
or about six inches from tip to tail. All down 
the sides the little black legs moved in the most 
curious way from four or five centres of motion 
(ganglia, 1 suppose), so that he looked like a 
very fine black comb down which somebody 
slowly drew four or five fingers. Did he bite, 
or did he sting, and could he crawl fast, and was 
he not likely to establish himself for the night 
where we were keeping open house, or rather 
tent? Nay, (frightful reflection), was there 
anything to prevent him and his congeners en- 
sconsing themselves in our beds? We confess 


that it was with terrible misgivings we slept 
that night the sleep of people who have been 
eleven hours in the saddle, and burning was our 
indignation against asceticism in general and 
the prejudices of St. Saba in particular on the 
subject of the admission of petticoats to his 
monastery. The good Franciscans at Ramleh 
(the Arimathea of Scripture) had known better, 











































we had some small but assiduous attendants, 
through whose: ministrations we were obliged 
to pass the night in researches more nearly con- 
nected with entomology than with biblical anti- 
quities. 

No; Mar Saba is not a nice place to sleep at, 
but we did sleep in spite of the centipedes. For 
my part, atleast, I slept so soundly, and with 
such vivid dreams of far-off green woods of the 
west, and dear ones parted by thousands of miles, 
that when wakened at midnight by the howling 
of the wild beasts of the wilderness, it was all 
but impossible to recover the sense of reality, 
or rather to know whereon to fix it—on the na- 
tural homelike dream of the little child with 
her arms around my neck, sitting under the old 
trees, or on the weird picture before my eyes at 
the tent door—the wild hollow in the desolate 
hills, and the group of our well-armed guard of 
Arabs around the watch-fire; while beyond 
them Orion, burning in all the glory of a Syr- 
ian night, was slowly sinking behind the desert 
mountains of Judza. 

It is strange how everything in the simple life 
of tents suggests the analogies of the moral life. 
A journey in the desert is like reading a series 
of parables. We are then truly “ pilgrims and 
sojourners on earth,”—the place which has 
known us for one brief day will know us no 
more forever. We really thirst for cooling 
fountains, and pant under the burning sun for 
“ the shadow of a great Rock in a weary land.” 
The simple realities of existence, which so 
rarely approach us at all in the orderly and 
over-finished life of England, where we slide, 
without jolt or jar from the cradle to the grave, 
along the smosth rails laid down by civilization, 
are present once more in the wilderness of the 
East. That very morning, at Mar Saba, as we 
watched our tents taken down, and all traces of 
our brief encampment passing away, to be re- 
newed as ttansitorily elsewhere at night, it 
forced itself on my mind more clearly than ever 
before, how the noblest aim of life could only 
be 


“ Nightly to pitch our moving tents 
A day’s march nearer bome ;” 


—a real full day’s pilgrimage in the right direc- 
tion. And alas! per contra, how few of the 
easily numbered days allotted to us seem actu- 
ally to forward us one step thitherward ! 
Whether it be from these associations with 
great realities, or from its wondrously- healthy 
effect (making “well” a positive condition, 


and allotted to us a dormitory, where, however, : 
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and not, as usual, a mere negation of be- 
ing “ ill”), or from what other occult suitabil- 
ity to humanity, I know not ; but decidedly the 
tent-life is beyond all others attractive and 
fascinating. At first, being sufficiently fond of 
the comfortable, I dreaded it greatly ; but after 
two or three nights, the spell it never fails to 
exercise fell on me, and I wished it could go 
on for months. It seems as if, at bottom of the 
Saxon nature, there is some unsuspected corner 
which always echoes joyously to.the appeal— 


“ Let us, then, be up and doing, with a heart for any 
fate.” 


Whether it be 


“ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new,” 
or to 


monopolized by the rich alone, as if they were 
not equally the birthright of the humblest fam- 
ily who could possess their English cottage or 
Highland shelty, and who might attach to them 
equally all the affections which would sanctify 
the castle or the palace. It is not the grandeur 
of the house, nor the artistic merit of the family 
pictures, nor the splendor of the funeral monu- 
ments, which give them their power. It is the 
great Divine institution of the family which 
gives to the hearth its sanctity, and to the pic- 
ture and chair, and tree and grave their in- 
fluence over our hearts, To raise and ennoble 
the poor, we must surely in every way possible 
strengthen and elevate the reverence for family 
‘ties! We must secure for them the power of 
earning by their industry homes which shall be 
really homes—not lodging-houses or temporary 
tenancies; but homes wherein may grow up 
those sentiments of honest pride, of mutual so/v- 
darité (making each member of the family in- 
terested in the honor and welfare of all the rest) 
of grateful youth and tenderly nurtured age, 
which may at last drive away the plague of pau- 
perism from our land. Wherever this state of 
things is approached, as in Cumberland, Switz- 
erland, and parts of France, the moral results 
seem of unmixed good, whatever may be the 
commercial consequences as regards the farming 
of the land. There are dreamers, whose fanat- 
icism, springing from violent recalcitration at 
the world’s wrongs and cruelties, we cannot 
but in a measure honor, who would proceed on 
an opposite plan. I suppose every heart, open 
to a generous feeling, has in youth experienced 
the attraction of some communistic scheme 
wherein labor should become unselfish, and pov- 
erty, with all its train of sins and woes, be 
wiped from the destinies of man. These phil- 
anthropists would say, “ Leave your old houses 
to perish, or turn Leigh-hall into a phalanstery.” 
But if there were no other flaws in the project, 
hundred years ago ? Yet we live in their homes] this one would suffice. The family is an insti- 
and worship in their churches, while the Syr-| tution of the Creator ; the community is an in- 
ian’s tent has moved and changed uncounted | stitution of man. However well planted, with 
times in the same interval. May those “ stately whatever apparent provision for the family to 
homes of England” stand firm for many an age ; spread its roots and flourish within the walls of 
and may we never advance to that doctrine of the community, the tree will in the lapse of 
the Yankee in Hawthorne’s House of the Seven| time burst its way and break down the walls. 
Gables, “that it is an insolence for any man to There is a deep, hidden antagonism between 
build a house which should outlast his own life, | the two, which, as each grows, is more and more 
and oblige his son to dwell in the chambers he developed. When it comes to a contest between 
had designed, and not in those of his own orig- | 04's plan and man’s plan, we can have little 
inal choice!” It is hardly to be measured, I doubt which will be beaten in the long run. As- 
think, how much of the best and tenderest fam-|Suredly it is chrough the Divine institution of 
ily feelings amongst us are due to the old|the family, not against it; by increasing and 
house, wherein all associations are centered, | elevating its influence, and restoring it when it 
wherein each member of the race feels pride, has been crushed out by sin and misery, that w 
where the pictures of the forefathers hang side shall help mankind. 
by side on the walls, and their dust rests to- Cope canine 

gether in the vault hard by. Shame is it that 
such deep human feelings as these should be 
soiled by vulgar pride of rank or wealth, or 




















































“ Antres vast and deserts idle,” 
like those of Mar Saba, it is all thé same. Only 
“let us go on—on to a new life; and let the 
traces of the old be swept away as rapidly as 
may be.” ‘ Let the dead Past bury its dead.” 

Is all this natural and wise, or utterly wrong 
and foolish? Iam not quite persuaded; but at 
any fate it is of little consequence to decide the 
question, for our English climate settles the 
matter for us, practically, very decisively. 

Our English progress is, 1 hope, of a more 
real sort than that of the Arab, whose tent is the 
only thing connected with him which does move. 
After four thousand years the Scheikh of Hebron 
has probably not varied an iota from the costume, 
the habits, or the acquirements of Abraham. The 
immobility of everything in the East is like 
that of the boulder-stones laid at intervals for 
landmarks across the plains, as regularly to-day 
as when Moses cursed the man who should re- 
move them, three thousand years ago. The tents 
move, but all else is stationary. Our houses, 
on the contrary, remain from age to age, while 
all things else are in continual change. Where 
are now the costumes, the habits, the ideas of 
our ancestors, not three thousand, but three 





They that love beyond the world cannot be 
separated by it—Penn. 
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Selected. 

Unto the glory of thy Holy Name, 

Eternal God ! whom I both love and fear, 

Here bear I witness that I never came 

Before thy throne and found thee loth to hear, 

But ever ready with an open ear, 
And though sometimes thou seem’st thy face to 

hide, 

As one that hath his love withdrawn from me, 
’"T is that my faith to the full be tried, 

And I thereby may only better see 

How weak I am when not upheld by Thee. 

— Thomas Ellwood, 1669. 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 11, 1863. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR TEACHERS OF First- 
Day Scnoors.—In the First month last, a Con- 
ference of Teachers and others interested in 
Friends’ First-day Schools in England, was held 
for three days, at Leeds, and appears, from the 
accounts published, to have been very satisfac- 
tory and encouraging. About 400 Friends 
were in attendance, and it is stated’that Joseph 
Pease opened. the proceedings by an earnest, 
feeling and effective address. 

Several papers were read and discussed, on 
subjects of interest and importance, such as, 
“The Temperance question in relation to First- 
day Schools;” “ The Difficulties of the Work ;” 
‘‘ Our Senior Scholars, and how to retain them ;” 
“The Education of Young Women;” “ How 
to bridge over the Gulf between the School and 
the Congregation ;” and several other topics. 

A writer in the British Friend says, “ The 
tone of them would have done no discredit to a 
grey-headed assembly, or to the Yearly Meeting 
itself;” and that “ singleness of aim, and the ab- 
sence, in the main, of self-seeking, were gratify- 
ing characteristics of the proceedings.” In ref- 
erence to the general work of First-day School 
instruction, he adds, “let us all, and especially 
our younger friends, bear in mind, that the 
great agencies of nature are not the hurricane, 
the storm, or the earthquake, but the rain, the 
dew, the cloud, the breeze and the sunshine— 
not those which are occasional and irregular, 
however grand and sublime, but such'as are gen- 
tle, unobtrusive, constant, ever renewed. So is 
it also in the world of mind and spirit. ‘Be 
not,’ therefore, ‘weary in well-doing, and in 
due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.’ ” 

The account of the Conference in the London 
Friend, closes thus : 


“The influence of this gathering must tend 
to increase the progress and extend the benefits 
of the First-day School movement, so valuable 
in its results; and many must have felt, in 
mingling with such a band of youthful and mid- 
dle-aged laborers—so earnest and yet so rever- 
ential—that the influence exerted must extend 
beyond the limits of its immediate objects, and 
that there is still a futuré for the Society which 
contains such a living element within its ranks.” 

The following copy of a Minute of the Con- 
ference has been sent to us for publication in the 
Review, as the best means of conveying it to 
those for whose encouragement it was intended, 
and who will doubtless gratefully receive and 
appreciate the kind sympathy thus expressed : 


“ At a Conference of Teachers in Friends’ 
First-day Schools, held at Leeds, the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st of lst month, 1863.” 


“ 8th Minute-—Extracts have been read from 
letters from Friends in America, giving an in- 
teresting account of the position and progress of 
the First-day School movement in that country, 
both as regards schools for members of the So- 
ciety, and also those for thé poor and uneducated 
by whom they are surrounded. This Conference 
rejoices to learn that during the time of outward 
commotion, the interest in this good work has 
suffered no diminution ; and would express its 
sympathy with our dear Friends in America 
under their present circumstances.” 

Jos. Storrs Fry, 
(one of the secretaries.) 





LEGISLATIVE AcTIon.—We learn by a letter 
from a valued correspondent in Ohio, that the 
application, mentioned in our 25th number, to 
the Legislature of that State, for a law to ex- 
empt Friends from military requisitions, was not 
successful. Its failure may have resulted, in 
large measure, from the fact that the drafting 
law passed by Congress, pays no respect to the 
exemption laws of the States, and of course, the 
act solicited by Friends in Ohio, would, if passed 
avail nothing. 

In the House of Representatives of Pennsylva- 
nia, an effort has been made to require the pay- 
ment of either $100 or $300 into the State 
treasury by all persons who were released from 
liability to the late draft, by affirming their con- 
scientious scruples against bearing arms. It 
is also proposed that “ at any State draft of mili- 
tia, hereafter made, no person shall be required 
or permitted to take the oath that he has con- 
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scientious scruples against bearing arms, until 
after he has been drafted, when by the payment 
of $300 into the State treasury, he may have his 
discharge.” This would not apply to a draft by 
the United States. The whole subject was 
referred to a Select Committee of five members, 
who had not reported when this article was pre- 
pared for the press. 

An act to prohibit the immigration of colored 
persons into this State, has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, but has not yet been 
considered by the Senate, and strong hopes are 
entertained that neither this body nor Governor 
Curtin will sanction this unjust measure. 

A bill of the same disgraceful.eharacter was 
adopted by the New Jersey House of Represen- 
tatives, but was indefinitely postponed by the 
Senate, and the Legislature has adjourned. 

We are pleased to see this barbarous and un- 
constitutional legislation condemned by the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. In reference to a law of Ken- 
tucky making it a penitentiary crime for free 
colored men of other States to set foot on her 
soil, and to the Constitution of Lllinois which 
excludes free negroes from that State, the 
Gazette says: “ These States have just as much 
right to make it a crime for a white resident of 
another State to enter their boundaries, as a eol- 
ored one. Every man, woman and child, resi- 
dent on the soil of the United States, has the 
same right in any of them, as their own born 
inhabitants. The imposition of an exclusion or 
penalty upon them is a direct violation of the 
Constitution, and is legally void. Any other 
doctrine gives to the States the power to ex- 
elude whatever class may happen to be obnox- 
ious to the temporary governing prejudices, 
whether they turn against color, race or reli- 
gion.” 

scialiocapilliaiacitbis 

Marnigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Norwich, Oxford Co., 

Canada West, on Fourth-day the 18th ult., Gzores 
PouiarD, to Mary JerusHa Conor. 
, at Friends’ Meeting, Plainfield, Hendricks 
County, Indiana, on the 11th ult., Asa B. Wasson, 
son of Calvin and Mary Wasson, to Marian J. VEs-~- 
TAL, all of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 





oiinnnannteiililis came 

Diep, in the township of Kingston, Frontenac Co., 
C. W., the 7th of 6th mo., 1862, Roopa Merritt, in 
the 19th year ‘of her age, a member of Kingston 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear young Friend bore a long and painful 
illness with great patience, manifesting entire resig- 
nation to her Lord’s will. She exhorted all who came 
to her bed-side, to repent, and to prepare to meet 
her in Heaven. Her parents and friends have a well- 
grounded hope that her change was a happy one. 


Diep, on the first of Third mo. last, Lucy, daughter 
of Joho C. and Lucy A. Allison, aged ten weeks and 
three days. 


——, near Salem, Iowa, 3d mo. 24th, 1863, Ruta M. 
Kuieut,in the 45th year of her age, a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and wife of Benjamin 
Knight. Although the character of her illness wassuch 
that she said nothing of her future prospects, yet her 
friends have the fullest assurance that her end was 
peace. . From early youth she was an example of 
piety and uprightness, an admirer of the Bible, and 
concerned to promote the daily reading of a portion 
thereof in the family. She was a promoter of peace 
in the circle of her influence, having by Divine grace 
been enabled to bring into subjection that unruly 
member—the tongue—and’‘she was careful not to 
condemn or judge others, or to speak evil of any. 


——. in Glenn’s, Clark county, Iowa, on the 13th 
of 2d month, 1863, Henry B., in the 12th year of his 
age; on the 27th, Sopuronia E., in the 4th year of 
her age; and on the 4th of 3d mogth, Witu1am H., 
in the 6th year of his age; children of George W., 
and Sally Starbuck, and grand children of Isaac and 
Dinah Gardner, members of Richsquare Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


—-, on the 20th of 3d month, 1863, Racuen 
Grirriru, wife of John Griffith, in the 83d year or her 
age, an esteemed member of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, Virginia. 

As a member of religious society, she was consist- 
ent and exemplary; as an Overseer in the Church, 
she discharged its duties with fidelity, tenderness and 
love; as an Elder, in which station she served for 
many years, she was an example of watchful care 
and uprightness, zealous for the Law and the Testi- 
mony, and deservedly honored as a mother in our 
Israel. Naturally diffident and unobtrusive in her 
manners, the depth of her hidden religious life was 
best known and exemplified in the bosom of her own 
family. Few were better versed in sacred Scripture, 
and none, perhaps, more firm if the faith, or unfalter- 
ing in belief in the doctrines of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Thougp so advanced in age, she will be greatly 
missed in the little meeting of which she was a useful 
member, and, when of ability, a faithful and diligent 
attender. Calm, patient and resigned during her last 
illness, the closing scene was serene and peaceful, and . 
though she had but little to say, no doubt remained 
that her peace was made, and that the reward of the 
righteous is her portion forever in the mansions of 
the blessed. 


—, in Temple, Maine, 12th mo. 26th, 1862, 
Lemus. Hatsaway, aged 85 years,a member of Litch- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. His end was peace. 


—, on the 19th of 8th mo. 1862, Jacoz Paxon, 
in the 8lst year of his age,a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


——, in Richmond, Ind., on the 17th of 3d month, 
1863, Matraew Barker, in the 78th year of his 
age, a member of Whitewater Mouthiy Meeting of 
Friends. He was born in Newport, R. I. Duringa 
residence of twenty years on the island of Nantucket, 
and about the same length of time at Scipio, N. Y., 
he took an active part in the affairs of our religious 
Society, and occupied the station of Elder for sev- 
eral years. : 

For more than two years he had suffered much 
bodily affliction;, and about one week previous to 
his death, symptoms of paralysis were again observed; 
as the disease progressed, his sufferings became very 
great, yet he was patient and resigned fo his 
Heavenly Father’s will, and was frequently engaged 
in prayer and supplication and in imparting Chris- 
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tian counsel to his family. He earnestly petitioned 
that so long as his reason continued, he might have 
the use of his tongue to praise his Lord for his great 
mercy and goodness; this prayer seemed to be sig- 
nally answered, and he’ improved every opportuni- 
ty to praise his Lord and Master, saying that it was 
altogether in His mercy and not for anything that 
he had done that he was favored with an assurance 
of eternal rest. His heart seemed to overflow with 
love to all; and on one occasion he bore a beautiful 
testimony to the Truth as professed by Friends. 

A few hours before his close, after a period of 
great suffering, he was favored with a short interval 
of perfect clearness—just long enough to again ex- 
press his assurance that he would be accepted, and 
to bid his family a last adieu; grasping the hand of 
each, he exclaimed with great emphasis and so- 
lemnity, ‘“‘ Farewell! Farewell!” Soon after he be- 
came perfectly quiet, and thus continued till he 
gently passed away. 


Diep, on the 3lst of 3d mo,, 1863, Saran Ann Woop- 
WARD, daughter of Andrew J. and Mary Woodward, 
in the 23d yearof her age,a member of Spring 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

This dear young friend bore her affliction through 
a protracted illness of nearly one year, with Chris- 
tian fortitude, yet at times she expressed fears that 
she was not patient enough. She gave abundant 
evidence that she had witnessed a change of heart, and 
become a new creature in Christ Jesus. Often was 
she heard pleading that the time might come, when 
she could go to her Saviour. On being asked if she 
wanted anything, she replied, ‘‘ Nothing only to be 
patient till Jesus comes to take me home to rest.” 
A few days before her death she exhorted her sisters 
to be obedient to their parents, to use the plain 
Scriptural language, to endeavor to do right in all 
things, and strive to meet her in heaven. In the 
loss of this dear youth from the family circle and the 
church, there is a consolation that her end was 
peace, that she realizéd the fulfilment of that heav- 
enly voice: “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit that they 


may rest from, their labors, and their works fio follow 
them.” 


——, at New Providence, Iowa, on the 26th of 3d 
month, 1863, Annie Les, daughter of Eleazar and 
. Catharine B. Andrews, aged 2 years 1 month and 26 
days, a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 25th of 2d month, 1863, after about 
48 hours’ sickness, Mirror 0., son of Ahira and 
Elizabeth Kendall, (the latter deceased,) it the 20th 
year of his age,a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ind. 

He was a young man respected in the community, 
was gifted with bright mental faculties, but of reserved 
and modest disposition of mind. His loss is sorely felt 
by many of his bereaved survivors, but a comfort is 
experienced in feeling a resignation to the “ Divine 


will,” and it may be in mercy that he is taken away 
from the evil to come. 


——, on the 28th of 9th month, 1862, Saran Janz 
Denny, wife of James Denny, in the 38th year of her 
age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Iowa. She was a firm believer in the doctrines of 
the Gospel as professed by the religious Society of 
Friends, which she joined some years before her 
death ; she was a diligent attender of meetings, and 
her reverent deportment while there is cherished in 
precious remembrance by many. Diffident of her 
own religious attainments, she was wont to speak of 
her unworthiness and imperfections ; yet possessing a 
high appreciation of the true Christian character, 
she loved the faithful followers of Christ, and desired 


to be one with them. Though her death was sud- 
den, her surviving friends mourn not as those with- 
out hope. 
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A special meeting of the Acting Committee of the 
Female Society of Philadelphia for the Relief and 
Employment of the Poor will be held at the House of 
Industry No. 112, N. 7th street, on Fourth day, the 
15th inst., at 12 o’clock. 

Jutianna Ranpowps, Clerk. 


ee 


SPRING CREEK INSTITUTE. 


This Institution is located two and a half miles 
North East of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and is under the care’ 
of Benjamin and Jane M. Hollingsworth as Superin- 
tendents. 

This Institution will consist of two departments, 
(viz:) Physical and Mathematical. Geo. B. White 
has been employed to take charge of the Mathemati- 
cal,‘and will have charge of both departments until 
a competent Teacher can be secured to fill the va- 
cancy. 

The 6th Term of this School will open the 6th of 
4th month, 1863, and continue fourteen weeks. 


RATES OF TUITION: 
Per session. 


Orthography and Reading, . ‘ . ° 

The foregoing with Arithmetic or Geography, 3.60. 

If English Grammar, Natural Philosophy or 
Composition is included, . ; . - 5,00. 

Higher Branches, . . ' ° ‘ - 6.25. 

One dollar per Scholar, payable at the time of com- 
mencement. ‘ 

It is hoped that parents and guardians, desirous of 
giving their children a good scientific, and at the same 
time a religiously guarded Education, will feel the 
importance of sustaining this School, it being under 
the care and oversight of a committee of the Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Students will be admitted at any time, but it is 
greatly desired that all, who can, will commence 
with the Session. 

Board in the Institution at $1,25 per week. 

BenJAMIN HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Superintendent. 
Spring Creek, Iowa, 3d month 23d, 1863. 


———469 


WORKS OF ISAAC PENINGTON. 


The subscriber has just received a few copies of 
Isaac Penington’s Works, complete in four vols. 12mo. 
Price Five dollars, or six dollars by mail or express. 

Henry LonestRetx, 
1336 Chestnut St., Phila. 


—_-—~ee 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A stated Annual Meeting of the “ Bible Association 
of Friends in America,” willbe held at the Commit- 
tee-room, Arch Street Meeting-House, on Seventh- 
day evening, the 18th inst., at 8 o’clock, Friends 
generally are invited to attend. 

Joun Carter, Secretary. 

Fourth month, 1863.—-2 t. 


——__-—~0- —___— 


TEACHER WANTED. 


Friends at West Lake, Canada, want a female 
teacher, who has a thorough English education and 
can teach French, to take charge of their Boarding 
School, (about twenty scholars,) on the 4th of 5th 
month next. Address, 

Epwarp Cronk, 
Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., Canada West. 


- 
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YEARLY MEETING BOARDING SCHOOL AT UNION, 
SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The summer half-yearly term is to commence on 
the 6th of 5th month next, and continue 18 weeks, or 
until the 4th of 9th month. Terms, for board, wash- 
ing and ordinary tuition, fifty dollars for the chil- 
dren of members of New York Yearly Meeting, and 
fifty-five dollars for others. Application for admis- 
sion may be made to Easert Cary, Superintendent, 
or to J. J. Tomas, 

Secretary of Committee. 

Union Springs, N. ¥., 3d month 30th, 1863.—2t. 





HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit four new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the Win- 
ter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

The number which can be admitted is small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered a suitable applicant who has not prepared 
himself in all the studies of the Academica] Depart- 
ment. That is to say—he must be able to stand an 
examination in the following branches :—Arithmetic, 
Algebra, sd far as Quadratic Equations, Latin Gram- 
mar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Grammar, Greek 
Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek, ) Greek Syntax, Geog- 
raphy, English Grammar, Elements of History and 
English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, must furnish certificates of 
unquestionable moral character, be desirous to quali- 
fy themselves for teaching, and without means to pay 
for their support and instruction at Haverford. They 
must forward, with the application, the name of some 
responsible Friend, who will guarantee the punctual 
payment, in casa, at the middle and close of each 
Term, of all necessary expenses, except the charge 
for Board and Tuition. 

Friends furnishing certificates to applicants are 
earnestly requested to do so only upon a thorough 
knowledge of character as respects previous train- 
ing, habitual submission to discipline, self-control, 
and attachment to the principles of our Religious 
Society 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year ; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extfa expenses, and the Post 
Office address of Examiners, may be addressed to 
the undersigned, care of Jos. Potts, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philada., before the lst of 5th month 
next. CuarRLEes YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 

Phila., 2d mo. 9th, 1863.—3t. e. o. w. 





Troubles are in God’s catalogue of mercies. 



























For Friends’ Review. 
CONSOLATION. 


“ For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building 


of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 


Amid all the cares and sorrows and afflictions 


of the believer, there is a true support, a confi- 
dence in the all-embracing love of God. 
like the ladder of Jacob in a Holy Place, whose 
top reached unto heaven, and upon which the 
angels of God were ascending and descending 


It is 


in his sight. Upward, are borne upon it our 
petitions for aid, our prayers for direction, our 
penitential sighs and future hope, and down it 


press the willing feet of those who bear tous 


the rich treasures of the Saviour’s mercy and 


redeeming love. 


Would that all might gather in this holy 


place under the shelter of the oatstretched arms 
of Jesus, and receive from those messengers of 


Eternal love, that peace and consolation which _ 
the Lord alone can give. N. 


——————~<e2 


FROGS AND TOADS IN COAL. 
BY F. T. BUCKLAND. 
(Author of “ Curiosities of Natural History.”) 

There are two or three curious stories in natural 
history, which, somehow or other, seem to have 
engrafted themselves into the public mind, 
and which, despite of all proof, practical, logi- 
cal or demonstrative, seem likely to hold their 
own for all time against all comers. Among 
these stand, first and foremost, “the Sea-Ser- 
pent question”—the Unicorn question is only 
dormant for a time—the “ Viper swallowing 
her young question,” and “ the ‘ Frog and Toad 
in the coal’ question.” 

Now, I can produce plenty of witnesses, both 
in the flesh and in print, to prove all these 
points to be positive and actual facts. Of the 
sea-serpent 1 have lately treated. 

I have at least thirty witnesses to “ the 
viper swallowing her young;” and I have 
abundance of evidence that “ live frogs have 
been found in blocks of coal ;” but I want more 
than verbal evidence—I want the actual proof 
demonstrate itself. I em sadly in want.of a 
live or dead specimen, or even a scale or tooth 
of a sea-serpent, of a “ viper that has the young 
in her stomach,”* and of a frog sitting in his 
block of coal or stone. 

Of these three wonders of the world my eyes 
have been gladdened by the sight of one only. 





*Be it known to all, that I will willingly pay £2 
for a live, or £1 for a dead, specimen of a viper who 
has been seen to swallow her young, and shall be 
found to have them in her stomach at the time of ex- 
amination, swallowed by the mother and not artifi- 
cially introduced. Address, Regent’s Park Barracks, 
London, N. W. 
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In the Eastern annexe of the International 
Exhibition sits, (or sat, for he is dead now,) a 
real live frog; his throne a glass bottle ; his pal- 
ace a huge block of hard coal from a Welsh 
colliery ; his courtiers, crowds of men and wo- 
men from all parts of the inhabited world. 
Many, too many, I fear, of our visitors will go 
to the Exhibition, and in afew months will 
recollect out of all this wonderful treasury of 
human knowledge and handicraft but one thing 
—and that will be this Welsh frog in the block 
of coal. Justly, most justly, does the modern 
Juvenal, “P.,” write a clever and indignant 
letter in the “Times” of September 12, -com- 
plaining of this exhibition—not that the sight 
of the frog does harm, but that it tends to per- 
petuate error. “P.” writed to this effect :— 
Among the specimens of coal there is one which 
is deserving of attention far beyond all others, 
and to judge from the number of persons before 
it, there is no doubt as to the interest it excites. 
I allude to the block of coal in which a living 
frog is believed to have been imbedded ; the coal 
is there, the hole isin the coal, and the living 
frog is exhibited to attest the fact. “ P.” then 
ably sketches the theories which are founded on 
the specimen. The frog chanced to travel over 
a rankly luxuriant swamp of the carboniferous 
epoch; he sank into the treacherous bog, and 
down, down went the bog, slowly yet surely to 
unfathomable depths below the waters of the 
ocean. Gradually but incessantly some fourteen 
thousand feet of solid rock were accumulated 
over the grave of our frog, from the subsidence 
and accumulation of ocean mud. Age after 
age rolled on, when at length the ocean bed with 
its living prisoner, began slowly to rise, and 
continued to ascend, until after the lapse of time 
—to be reckoned by millions of years—it had at- 
tained a high elevation above the waters. Af- 
ter afew more millions of years came man upon 
the earth; generation succeeded generation, 
and in the year 1862 there was discovered our 
venerable friend Froggy, plump and coptented, 
and without a wrinkle on his brow. 

I read the letter of “ P.”’ (of which the above 
is only an abstract,) with great attention, and I 
thought to myself—this is all very well, good 
“ P.” but you will do no good, you will only add 
fuel to the fire. You laugh at the story, but 
you don’t say why you laugh ; you don’t explain 
the important point; you don’t tell the good folks 
how King Frog managed to get into the place 
where he was found. I shall therefore make 
bold and give my explanation of the fact, and 
then those who read it may become King Frog’s 
or my disciples, whichever they please. 

“P” adds in a foot-note : “ Verily, no miracle 
recorded in history can be more of a miracle 
than this, except, perhaps, the fact which is 
currently reported, that Froggy, on emerging 
from his prison-house, briefly described in Welsh 


the story of his adventures and incarceration. 


I have not, however, as yet been able to discover 
the witnesses who heard the description.” 

I therefore wrote somewhat as follows to the 
“Times” of September 16th: Will youallow 
me to say somewhat more about this “frog in the 
coal” story? When this marvellous discovery 
was first made public, in the ‘“‘ Worcester Herald” 
of March 15th, 1862, I wrote to Mr. Russell, the 
proprietor of the colliery (near Newport) where 
the frog was found, and whose property the frog 
now is, asking him for further particulars. When 
in London, Mr. Russell most kindly showed me 
both the frog and the block of coal, and I gave 
the result of my examination in the naturalist 
columns of “ The Field.” 

First, therefore, as to the frog. I found him 
consfortably ledged in a porous jar, which had 
been partially*filled with clay, anda jolly, yel- 
low, impudent-lecking frog was he. There was 
no outward mystery in his personal appearance 
—rather the contrary; his eyes were bright, 
his skin moist, his body well formed, and noth- 
ing at all about him to give the slightest ap- 
pearance of antiquity. The coal itself was then 
unpacked and examined; it appears that the 
frog was, after all, not found in the centre of a 
block of coal, (like an apple in a dumpling,) 
but in a stratum of shale, technically known as 
“ pricking,” and this pricking was on the top 
of the bed of coal. On examining the actual 
spot (pointed out with a pencil) where the frog 
was found, I found that it was simply a hollow 
cavity ; there was no depression or appearance 
of a casting in any way corresponding tothe form 
of the frog; there were no traces of cast skin, 
dried mucus, or dung of the animal—in short, 
no physical ‘indications whatever that the frog 
had been there any length of time; it was, in 
fact, evident to my mind that he had not been 
very long in the place where he was found. A 
minute speck of dried clay, hardly to be seen 
without a magnifying glass, was the only evi- 
dence, indeed, of his having been there at all, 
and this bit of clay was probably brought in by 
the frog, adhering to his body. I am nota very 
good judge ofthe age of frogs, but I should 
say this fellow was rather a young, than an old 
frog—a frog probably about half-grown. 

The evidence was exceedingly good as far as 
one point, and one point only, viz: that this 
living frog had been found in the coal-pit, 200 
yards from the surface, and in a shaft forty yards 
from the bottom. 

Now the frog being, as above demonstrated, 
a modern frog, it follows as a matter of course 
that he must have got in in modern times. If, 
say I, human beings could go into the pit, 
why could not a frog also go in, and that by the 
same means? If youfound a live man in the 
corner of a coal-pit, you could not say he was 
of the same age as the coal ; and the same rule 
will of course apply to the frog: both the frog 
and the man, it muc* be patent to all, came down 
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by the same road, viz : by the shaft of the pit. In 
the shaft of the pit there is a “‘lift,’ like the 
moving room at the Colosseum. What, I ask, 
is there to prevent the frog getting on to 
the lift when it was at the pit’s mouth and on 
a level with the ground? he would creep up 


into a corner and go down with the men; when 


at the bottom, what more probable than, like 


the men, he should hop off the lift and go away 
on an excursion along the shaft where the men 
were working? The coal, I understand, is 
blasted out with gunpowder; and from alarm, 
and to escape bodily injury, the poor frog would 
crawl into the best hiding-place he could find ; 
and what better concealment could he find than 
a hollow place between the coal and slate? In 
course of time the men would come to his plgce 
of ambush, and of course find him. The frog 
suddenly becomes a hero, a cause of wonder to 
thousands, and a stumbling-block to credulous 
folks. 

Close by the pit’s mouth is a stream of water, 
and the rest of Froggy’s relations are now, 
probably, hopping about wondering where their 
missing friend is gone—little dreaming, indeed, 
that he is gone with all the rest of the world 
to the Exhibition, and has been written about 
in the “Times” and in “ The Leisure Hour.” 
If he ever gets back to his native pool he, will 
have plenty of yarns to tell his friends; but I 
doubt if he will get back, for, poor fellow, they 
do not seem to have given him much to eat, (or 
else the wrong sort of food,) for he looks very thin 
and wretched in his bottle at the grand Inter- 
national, and he can’t live upon popular admi- 
ration.* Subsequently to my explanation of this 
subterraneous phenomenon [ received the fol- 
lowing note from my father’s (and, I am pleased 
to say, my) learned friend Professor Owen. He 
writes: ‘I was glad to read your paper in 
‘The Field’ on the carbonicolous frog ; but you 
give too much advantage to the lovers of the 
marvellous, by assuming that Froggy got down 
the pit as big as when he was found there. 
No doubt a fat, full-grown frog might come 
to grief at the close of a fall of a hundred 
yards or so, but my notion is, that frogs tumble 
down a pit’s mouth by scores, when they are but 
afew grains weight, 7. e. when they first creep 
out of their watery nursery and spread abroad 
in all directions, as both toads and frogs do 





* I had hardly written the above when the verifi- 
cation of my prophecy in the “ Times” of September 
22d, was put into my hands, * The learned assail- 
ants of the frog in the coal will, we think, learn with 
Batisfaction that the fertile source of ridicule upon 
the scientific knowlege of our Exhibition authorities 
no longer exists, inasmuch as the little reptile him- 
self ceased to exist on Friday last. Whether he died 


from extreme old age, which, if there was an atom of 


truth in the account of his finding, would We most 
likely, or whether, being a common field frog, accus- 


tomed to air and exercise, he died from confinement in 


& bottle, is not stated.” . 





when metamorphosed. Now, as there is usually 
a pool of water at the bottom of a pit’s mouth, 
their light little bodies would drop into it, or 
into the mud, without any bones being broken ; 
and their tenacity of vitality would enable them 
soon to recover any shock (even if they felt any) 
after their fall. Once down the pit, they crawl 
off to any dark fissure; and my wonder is that 
the marvel of a frog in coal or coal fissures is 
not more commop than it is reported to be. You 
may give this as a supplement to your letter, if 
you please.” 

This matter too seems to have interested even 
the ladies; for “‘ Firefly” thus writes to “The . 
Field :” “I think I can account for the frog’s 
being found at such a depth in the pit, in astill 
easier manner than that described by Mr. Buck 
land. He says there isa stream near the mouth of 
the pit ; I know the workmen often fill their cans 
with water at some adjacent spring, previous to 
descending the shaft ; perhaps Mr. Froggy got 
into some miner’s can, either in the egg or tad- 


pole form, and on being discovered in the re- 
gions below, was thrown away instead of being 
swallowed. There is always some water in every 


coal-pit (many require very powerful engines to 


pump it up,) and therefore the little stranger 


would find his native element at the bottom of 
the pit, and probably thrive quite as well there 


as he would at the top.” ° 


Here, then, is the history of our frog at the 
Exhibition ; and I hope, good reader, you are 


on my side of the question, which is, after all 
said and done, very important; as from a con- 
siderable correspondence on the subject, I am well 
aware that there are many folks who, in spite of 
‘all that has been said, written and experimented 


on, (and my father, the late Dr. Buckland, took 


much pains in getting at the rights of the case 
by burying toads and frogs in stone, wood, 


earth, aud under all possible conditions, ) persist 
in the opinion that these creatures are not only 


found alive positively in the substance of blocks 


of coal and stone, but that they are covered with 


and of the same age as the matrix in which 


they are found. To the believers in such doc- 
trines I would beg to suggest the following sober 
and solemn thought—the reflection on the dis- 
covery of a frog in a block of coal in Linlith- 
gowshire. Think of it, reader, when you re- 
member the wonderful Frog of the Exhibition ; 
or if you everagain stand before such a prod- 
igy, you should reflect that “it should inspire 
you with a kind of fear to be brought into con- 
tact with a living being that breathed the same 
air as Noah, or disported in the same limpid 
stream in which Adam bathed his sturdy limbs.” 





“No careful reader of the New Testament 
and observer of the present state of the church 
can fail to be convinced, that what she now 
wants, is a high spirituality. The Christian 
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profession is sinking in its tone of piety—the 
line of separation between the chureh and the 
world becomes less and less perceptible, and the 
character of genuine Christianity as expounded 
from pulpits, and delineated in books, has too 
rare a counterpart in the lives and spirit of its 
professors.” —J. Angell James. 


A. Wylie that, in a large barrack at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, the cases of disease in those men 
who have lived on the dark side for many years 
are three to one compared with those on the 
light side. . 
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STEAM IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 





About twenty years ago Ibrahim Pasha 
erected a steam engine of 100-horse power to 
take the place of 500 wheels which supplied 
water from the Nile to market gardens in the 
neighborhood of Boulac. When the natives saw 
the machinery put together, and were told its 
object, they pronounced the governor mad, but 
when they saw the huge machine belching out 
columns of water, they at once said the Franks 
had brought. devil to empty the Nile. 

Such is the fertilizing power of the Nile water 
that when the Cornish engine just mentioned 
was erected, 700 or 800 acres of land were 
brought under cultivation in the immediate 
vicinity of Cairo, by means of levelling a num- 
ber of sand-hills and mounds of accumulated 
rubbish, probably the sites of some former 
towns or villages. These are now covered with 
market gardens and sugar-fields; the latter are 
chiefly for the consumption of the Cairenes, 
and when in season, one rarely encounters an 
Arab on the road who is not engaged in chewing 
and sucking the sugar-cane ; venders, squatted 
on the ground sell it in every part of the towa, 
at the rate of one and two canes a penny. 

The division of the land into fields and gar- 
dens is effected by planting rows of prickly pears, 
which grow so rapidly, and in such a stalwart 
manner, as soon to defy entrance, except by the 
legitimate gateways, in addition to forming a 
secure fence. The fruit, which they bear in 
abundance, is also sold in the streets and markets 
of Cairo. In order to form a fruit garden in 
Egypt it is necessary to choose a site above the 
highest water mark of the Nile, or to raise the 
ground above the level, to avoid the water from 
overflowing or filtration forcing its way in and 
lying about the roots of the fruit trees ; an evil 
fatal to many, especially to orange trees. The 
management of the date palm, the citron tribe, 
vine, fig, melons and watermelons, form the 
chief occupation of the Arab fruit gardener. 

The date palm is cultivated from one end of 
Egypt to the other, and forms a source of great 
revenue to the government; it also furnishes 
abundance of nutritious food for the people, at 
the moment when gathered ripe from the trees, 
and afterwards in a pressed and dried state. 
From Cairo upward, the dates are of a superior 
quality compared with those of Lower Egypt ; 
each tree pays a tax of an Egyptian piastre 
(about six cents) to the revenue, and produces 
to its owner in good seasons about a dollar in the 
shape of fruit and fibre for rope-making; the 
lower leaves are also used for making crates 


DIGESTION OF MENTAL FOOD. 


In an amusing article upon the “ Physicians 
and Surgeons of a By-gone Generation,” a 
foreign journal describes Abernethy conversing 
_ thus with a certain patient: “I opine,” said he, 
‘that more than half your illness arises from too 
much reading.” On my answering that my 
reading was chiefly history, which amused while 
it instructed, he replied : “ That is no answer to 
my objection. At your time of life, a young 
fellow should endeavor to strengthen his con- 
stitution, and lay in a stock of health. Besides, 
too much reading never yet made an able man. 
It is not so much the extent or amount of what 
we read that serves us, as what we assimilate 
and make our own. It is that, to use an illus- 
tration borrowed from my profession, that con- 
stitutes the chyle of the mind. I have always 
found that really indolent men, men of what I 
would call flabby intellects, are great readers. 
It is far easier to read than to think, to reflect, 
or to observe; and these fellows, not having 
learned to think, cram themselves with the ideas 
or the words of others. This they call study, but 
it is not so. In my own profession, I have ob- 
served that the greatest men were not the mere 
readers—but the men who observed, who re- 
flected, who fairly thought out an idea. To 
learn to reflect and observe is a grand desidera- 
tum for a young man. John Hunter owed to 
his power of observation that fine discrimination, 
that keen judgment, that intuitiveness which he 
possessed in a greater degree than any of the 
surgeons of his time.” 





EFFECTS OF LIGHT ON ANIMAL LIFE. 


Light has an undoubted influence on the 
growth of some of the lower animals. Animal- 
cule grow, in water, much more readily in the 
light than in the dark. If equal numbers of 
silkworms be exposed ina light room and a dark 
one, many more larve will be hatched from the 
former than the latter. Dr. Edwards found that 
the development of tadpoles into frogs may be 
prevented by the absence of light. They only 
grow into big tadpoles. Several facts tend to 
the belief that the human body is greatly ame- 
nable to the influence of light. Persons living in 
caves or cellars, or in dark streets, are apt to 
produce deformed children; and the workers in 
mines are liable to disease and deformity beyond 
what could be accounted for by the condition of 
the atmosphere. It has been affirmed by Sir 
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seats and bedsteads. The male and female 

alm, are both grown; it is always necessary to 
have several of the former in every grove and 
clump of female trees. They are generally 
planted in the form of suckers, which are pro- 
duced in abundance at the foot of the old trees 
where they have neglected to plant male trees, 
or probably where the latter have died, the 
growers are obliged to cut spathes of the male 
blooms and tie them in the trees near the female 
flowers, leaving the pollen, which is produced 
in abundance, to be scattered by the wind. 


———_-—~<0e-—__—_ 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE DOVE. 


Matt. ‘iii. 16,17. And Jesus, whem he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the‘water: and lo, 
the heavens were opened unto Him, and He saw the 
Spirit of God descending like a dove, aud lighting 
upon Him: and lo, a voice from Heaven, saying, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.” 


O Thou, so sealed and ownéd, with the Dove 
Resting upon Thee, and the voice from heaven 
Telling the fullness of Thy Father’s love— 

To us, in Thee, the gracious gift was given ! 
With Thee, both dead and risen! All our sin 
Cleansed by Tuy baptism! ‘We accepted in 
Thee the Beloved! Yet we too would see 

The Dove descending, and for Thy dear sake 
Lighting upon Thy children visibly. 

Oh that those softly-brooding wings would make 
Our hearts their resting place, till, Heavenly-mild! 
We are as Thou art! Faintly in Thine ear 

We cry ;—and lo, a pleading Voice we hear 

“ Open, my love, my dove, my undefiled !” 


_—_—— so 
Selected, 
EVENING PRAYER. 


Another day is numbered with the past, 
Another night is given us for rest— 
Father, my spirit at thy feet I cast, 
Oh gather it unto tay loving breast. 


Look on its failures, efforts, and mistakes, 
Look on its inward stubborn roots of sin,— 

See how the law that it accepts, it breaks, 
Lord, to thy secret presence take it in. 


Nightly, Thou sendest rest to all the earth, 
Sendest a time for silence and returning, 
O, Father! teach me all the holy worth 
Of the still hours when thy clear stars are burning. 


Thou givest me rest, that, with the day’s beginning, 
I may rise strong and fresh for the new day; 

So purged and rested from its frequent sinning, 
May my soul rise prepared for its strait way. 


Bless those that love me, those that love me not, 
Strengthen the feeble and uplift the grieving, 
Send to thy children, in whatever lot, 
Riches, and peace, and strength in true believing. 


So to thy arms my body I commit, 

My weary body to thy arms outspread ; 
Prepare me to accomplish what is fit, 

And peace and pureness watch around my bed. 
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SUMMARY’OF NEWS. 

Foreten InTELuicencs.—Liverpool dates are to the 
22d ult. 

EnG@LaND.—A seven per cent. loan of £3,000,000 for 
the “Confederate States” had been offered in the 
principal money markets of Europe. It is based upon 
cotton as security, which is to be delivered to the 
holder of each bond, at his option, at the rate of 
53d. per lb., free of expense, at any southern port, 
either immediately or within six months after the 
conclusion of peace; dividends to be paid in ster- 
ling money, and a sinking fund provided for redemp- 
tion at par in twenty years. In London, the bidding 
closed on: the 21st, and the bids were said to have 
greatly exceeded the amount needed, partly at a pre- 
mium. The London Times asserts that very little 
political feeling was manifested in the matter, and 
that it was only as a cotton speculation that it had 
any attraction. In other respects a majority of the 
merchants and capitalists would have wished that-it 
had not been introduced, and it would not be offi- 
cially recognized by the Stock Exchange. The 
London Star expressed a disbelief that bona fide in- 
vestments would bé made, without better security 
than the hypothecation of cotton which it might 
never be in the power of the rebel government to 
deliver. The London News denounced the loan, de- 
clariug that those subscribing to it were aiding and 
abetting the slave power in the most direct and em- 
phatic manner, and that all who have an enlightened 
regard for the reputation of England would view 
this transaction as a pollution of the English Ex- 
change. 

The annual meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company was held at London on the 19th. The 
directors’ report was adopted. A verbal statement 
of the condition and prospects of the company was 
made, to the effect that, as soon as £300,000 should 
be subscribed, it was intended to commence opera- 
tions. Three-fourths of this amount had been taken, 
and it was believed that the rest would be obtained, 
and as much more as might be needed. 


Franos.—The committee of the Senate, to which 
was referred the petition in favor of Poland, ree 
ported in favor of leaving the matter to the Emper- 
or’s decision, persuaded that he has done and will 
continue to do all that is just, feasible and politic, 
in favor of Poland. The Minister, Billault, who ig 
considered as representing the Emperor’s views, de- 
clared in his speech, in substance, that another ia- 
surrection was only to be regretted, although he in- 
timated sympathy for the Poles. The discussion in 
the Senate on the report closed on the 19th by its 
adoption by a large majority. A large number of 
students attempted to make a demonstration in favor 
of Poland before the place of meeting of the Senate, 
but were dispersed by the police. 

Some of the cotton bonds of the “Confederate 
States ” had been offered for circulation at Havre, 
They stipulate that in forty days after notification 
shall have been made by the holder to the confed- 
erate government, the quantity of cotton specified in 
the bond shall be placed at his disposal in whatever 
confederate port he shall select, provided such port 
be not at the time in the power of the United States, 
and he may place it in store or export it at his own 
risk. The bonds are generally for 25,000 lbs. of 
cotton, the value to be paid in cash at 6d. per lb. 

PotanD.—The Dictator Langiewitz, a French 
paper says, has accredited agents to all foreign gov- 
eroments, to protect the interests of the insurrection. 
ary government. Several of the Polish members of 
the Council of State at Warsaw, a body established 
by the Russian government, have resigned, thus 
showing their sympathy with the uprising of their: 
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people. The members of the municipality were ex- 
pected to do the same. The insurrection appears to 
be extending into Lithuania. All the marshals of 
confederation in that province, the judges, and all 
independent public functionaries, have sent in their 
resignations in a body, with a declaration that they 
would. uot receive any communications from the gov- 
ernment in the Russian language. The officers who 
resigned are said to have declared infamous all who 
should consent to fill the positions they have va- 
cated. 

A battle is reported to have occurred between a 
body of Russian troops and one of Poles under 
Langiewitz, but the result is differently stated, one 
account representing the latter as having been de- 
feated with great loss, and another as victorious. The 
latest reports, however, appear to confirm his defeat. 
He is also said to have been wounded, and conveyed 
to Austrian territory, and placed in the fortress of 
Cracow. His army had been dispersed, and a large 

ortion of it driven into Galicia. A strong body of 

ussian troops had entered the Grand Duchy of 
Posen, belonging to Prussia, in order to pass through 
it into Poland again. The insurrection was still re- 
ported to be spreading in the Russian provinces. 

Centrat Amgnica.—There is no confirmation of 
the reported settlement of the difficulty between 
Guatemala and Salvador. Both armies, after the 
repulse of Carrera at Quotapeque, appear to have 
chiefly withdrawn from the neighborhood, President 
Barrios returning to his capital. He was reported 
to intend invading Nicaragua, in which case Guate- 
mala would probably renew the attack on Salvador. 
The British Minister to the Central American repub- 
lics had threatened to blockade the ports of Nie- 
aragua, unless that government would appropriate 
the income of the custom-houses at two ports to the 

ayment of its share of the old Central American 
Bebt to the British government or stockholders. 

West Inpies.—An insurrection against the Span- 
ish authority lately broke out in St. Domingo, the 
eastern part of the island of Hayti, but troops sent 
from Havana soon suppressed it. An amnesty was 
granted to all, except the leaders of the revolt and 
the native civil officers who had taken an active 
part against the government; a certain time being 
allowed all others to return to their allegiance. 

Domestic.—The coinage at the U. S. Mint at Phil- 
adelphia during last month, amounted to 19,573 gold 
pieces, of the value of $394,972 ; 135,364 silver pieces, 
value $35,717.70; and $53,000 in copper. 

The President issued a proclamation on the 30th 
ult., in pursuance of a request by resolution of the 
U. S. Senate at its late session, designating the 30th 
inst. as a day of national humiliation, fasting and 
prayer, and requesting all the people to unite in its 
observance. 

The Supreme Court for the Northern District of 
New York, all its four judges concurring, has af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the act of Congress, 
making the United States notes a legal tender for 
debts contracted before as well as after the passage 
of the law. 

The Governor of Ohio was arrested on the 3d inst. 
by the Sheriff of Fairfield Co. in that State, on an 
indictment by the Grand Jury of that County, on the 
charge of kidnapping Dr. Olds, a person who was 
sometime since arrested on suspicion of disloyalty, 
but subsequently released. After the Governor’s ar- 
rest, Judge Johnson of the State Supreme Court, is- 
sued a habeas corpus, on which he was brought be- 
fore that Court, and was admitted to bail to appear 
before the Court of Common Pleas of Fairfield Co. in 
the 6th month next. 

The Post Office Department has issued an order to 
post masters, directing them, from the Ist of next 
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month, to collect in specie or its equivalent all post- 
ages due on unpaid letters received trom foreign coun- 
tries in the mails from Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
Prussia, Hamburg, Bremen and Belgium. A previous 
order required the payment of specie on out-going 
letters. Under existing postal arrangements, pos- 
tage collected here on foreign letters must be ac- 
counted for to foreign governments in specie or its 
equivalent ; hence this order, under authority of Con- 
gress. 

Military Affairs.—As far as can be judged from the 
scanty and rather confused accounts received, no de- 
cisive progress appears to have been made in the 
preparations for attacking Vicksburg. A gunboat 
expedition attempted to enter Yazoo river by a differ- 
ent route from that of Yazoo Pass, so as to co-operate 
with the expedition by the latter, in attacks on the 
fortifications on that river; but the latest reports 
state that it has been obliged to return without suc- 
cess. The attack on the battery at the junction of 
thePallahatchie and Yallabusha rivers, is said to have 
been renewed by the gunboats on the 27th ult., but 
the result is not known. The canal across the bend 
of the Mississippi opposite Vicksburg, has as yet been 
of little practical advantage. At that into Lake 
Providence, the river has broken through the levee 
suhmerged most of the town of Providence, an 
obliged the troops to move their encampments, Tug- 
boats can pass into the lake, but the current is too 
strong for other boats. Two “rams” belonging to the 
U. 8S. fleet stationed above Vicksburg, attempted to 
pass that place on the night of the 25th ult. One of 
them was sunk, and the other was partially disa- 
bled but succeeded in joining the two boats of Ad- 
miral Farragut below the city. 

A battle occurred near Somerset, Ky., on the 30th 
ult., in which a rebel force, said to number over 2600, 
under Gen, Pegram, which had invaded the State 
from Tennessee, was defeated by about half that 
number under Gens. Gilmore and Carter, and com- 
pelled to retreat over the Cumberland river, with 
considerable loss. Much of the plunder taken by 
them in Kentucky was recaptured. Another gueril- 
la force has also been dispersed near Mount Sterling. 


Point Pleasant, Va., at the mouth of the Kanawha" 


river, was captured by rebel guerillas on the 25th 
ult., and some houses and a quantity of grain des- 
stroyed ; but the town was soon recaptured, some of 
the rebels being taken prisoners. or 

Southern Items.—Through various channels and 
from different parts of the rebel States, come ac- 
counts indicating the destitution and suffering aris- 
ing from the war, not only in the regions which have 
been the immediate scenes of conflict, but in those 
more remote, The Governor of Georgia, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature at its extra session, recom- 
mends that the planting of cotton be restricted by law 
to a quarter of an acre to each hand, so as toallow the 
planting of more corn; that distillation of grain, 
peas, potatoes and dried peaches be stopped, and 
corn be carried free of freight to the suffering por- 
tions of the State. The Richmond, Va., Examiner 
states that the railroads of that State have decreased 
their speed to a maximum rate of ten miles per hour, 
and carry from 25 to 50 per cent. less tonnage than 
formerly ; owing, it says, to the decay of the wood- 
work of the roads, the wearing out of the machinery, 
and the enforcement of the conscription upon rail- 
road employés, which prevents the companies from 
supplying either. The price of provisions is repre- 
sented as exceedingly high in many places. A late 
Savannah paper complains that government agents 
are impressing corn, rice and bacon, allowing for 
the last 35 cents per pound, while the market price 
is 90 cents ; and a similar condition of things appears 
to exist elsewhere, 
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